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ABSTRA^IT ' ' ^ . * ' 

Today, the urban university is becoiiiii.ng this principal 
force in higher education. Although new to the. American scene, it is 
educating thousands of students while also answering soin^ of (^e 
\community«s, basic needs^ The gro^rth of the urban univerfeityV has been • 
and will continue to be r%ia and tremendous. Fot 1:he purpose of* this 
study, a simple definition of the urban university will be \6n the 
basis of the Clientele it serves. The specific criteria will include: 

(1) it .enrolls 20 percent or more of its students on a part-time 
basis; (2) it is located in a city with a population of 250,000 or 
more; (3) it iias graduate and professional schools; and (4) it grants 
the Ph.D. degff^ee. Under this definition of an urban uniyers^^ty there 
are 77 distinctly urban institutions, differing -in -stylev o^Stering, 
and philc^sophies . a list, which is included, gives a suggestion of 
tlie importance of an urban institution to consumers of aducation. 

(Author/KE) . > ' , ' ! ^ 
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The university was born in the city-^lerno, Bologna, Paris, Praglie. 
European institutions of higher education .today still tend to, follow this 
tradition of the middle agesv American. practice generally has been to build 
campuses in small tovms and rural areas; this' practice reflected the models 
of Oxford and Cambridge, as well a's the Puritan aversion to th& "evils" of 
the cit^, the promoter instincts of^small town citizens, and the preference 
of agriculturally-oriented' state legislators to place st5ate colleges and 

/ universities in rural set*tings. i - 

.a ■ . ' • 

Universities themselves* found such locations suitable because they y^re 
oriented toward middle-class students and toward national arid world--nc 
local—problems. The general ambience of most of American higfier edu/ktio^ 
has hi^storically been non-urban. Only Catholic colleges and universities 
have^, shown a clear inclination to choose ciby .locations, where the^bpul^q^on 
for which they held greatest appeal have beeo. located. 

But times have changed; Ainerican society now reflects. i,rreyrievab/3/ an 
urban civilization. Some of . the greatest problems of the day Evolve' i/tie 4>- 
quality of life in the city. (1) ^ ' 

Today, the urban "university is becoming the princigai £6rce iii Mgher 
education^. Although new to the American scene, it' ls e^uca/fcing t/^^ of 
students while also answering some of the community's baaife need/. / Acknow- 
ledging their substantial responsibilities beyond those of provld/ng an educa-.' 
, tion for young people and adults of our cities, this typ4 of u/i/e/sity is 
"beginning to have a bearing on the course of America ' s Zrban /ifilization. 

In his book. The Urban University and The Ftiture /f Our /Cities . J. Martin 
.Klotsche states that: " 

"The urban university is on the thref4old -of yni/aralleie/ 'expahsion; 
a phenomenon of this century, the growth of.' the/ urbanitir^^^efsity will - 
be far more dramatic than that of other institi/tions Mrhigher education. 
For this new kind of institution located in th/ city /is' ^t the, very ceater 
of the most dynamic a&d volatile force in America today-f-the emerein^ 
metropolis." (2) ' . f ff'-j ■ .1 




will Continue tp/be rapid 



The growth of the utban university has been, /and 
and tremendous. It has been predicted that by thi year/2,Q/oO, eight/out. of 
ten of the population will live • in^ urban areas o f the Uhitid States . The demand 
society is placing and will continue to place on /the u^baJ university can only 
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accelerate. Therefore, the urban univei^sityi especially if it is publicj 
will inofe than likely -bear a greater sh^re of the bu|?aen of educating the 
.college population. 

Almost every major city in the U. S. acc^&QKSdates one or more urban 
universities in its metropolitan area. S.^/Capen writes that? 



"Cities are now taking the lead in 
universities. ^ If anyone doubts 



national industry of building 
statement, let him run over in* 
his mind the great cities of th^As^untrS^ and note what has happened 
^ land is happening to the insti^€^ons located in or near them. Fopc^fs 
are at work behind this mov^mj^t that are as irresistible as ^a^ural 
law." (3) . 

Changing technology ,flra0lal nee^si and . increasi^rg migration to. the city 
may allow the urban uni^^ersity to become the tsi^isi ingredient in equalizing 
educational ^oppo^tun^^p^ for its programs will serve not only the middleclass 
and* the 18^ to 22^^^ olds, but new market student, a 'constitutency 
composed of minority group" persons, blue collar workers, veterans, housewives", 
eldetly and/^retired: pep^ns, college and high school dropouts. 

AttoCher sti^05.g boost to urban university enrollment will be foujid in the 
esodl^ing c/SsX"^ of higker education; more students will find it necessary to 
ttain^t/Jioip^ while attending college. . 

uTba^ university will'b^ called upon to accommodate "new students or 
the/?7j91^," who are described by K. Patricia Cross as Americans newest college 

^ud^nts; they may not be, necessarily, pf a racial minority group; the major- 
ity may be white and sons and daughters of blue collar workers, as well as 
distinctive because of a previous failure in the American school system. 
^Students tiew to higher education will be those who are .poor, academically and, 
more often than not, poor financially. ^ \ • 

Much has been said and written as to what an urban university should do, 
but little on defining it, which is a complex matter.' \^ * - 

. Klotsche, the f^jrmer Chancellor of the University of ^Hsconsi^MiXwaukee 
defines an urban university as one located in a metropolitan aXea, offering 
graduate or professional t;raining at least at the level of the master's or^ 
second prof essional degree, and concerned in outlook and programs with its 
urban environment. ^ . , s 

Forivthe purposes of this study, we will use a Simpler definition: 

the urbaii university will be characterized on the basis of the clientele 

• . ■ - ^ ^ ^ ^ , - ■ 

it seryj^is — its most' pri-^ed commodity — the student body. The -specific 

' " ^ . ■ ' ^ * • 
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(1) It enrolls^20% or more of . its students An a part-time basis. 

(2) It is located in a e'ity xg^itJh a population of 25,6,000 or more.^ 

(3) It has. graduate and professional schools. 
- (4) It grants the Ph.D. degree. 

The nature of the student body infla§nces the ^ character or urban 
universities.- "Street car college," "subway institutions," "blue^ shirt 
institutions" convey not always accutate descriptions 5f »institutions . 

9, ' - . ' J ' 

located in big cities. The conunuting student who ^s "half in and half out, 
half . at college and half at home" is ^ommon among /undergraduates 1 Adult 

r ^ / •'^ 

continuing* students ar6 also* a signifixcant compoiijent; of ah urban university. (4) 

Of ten 'part-time, he or she must/ take university work'in the evening. 

•* / ■ ' . ^' ' ' 

Full-time employees seeking to ,gaih promo tioil in their cojnpanies, advanced 

' ■ i / '■'.■/*' 

professionals waiting to keep currerit in their specialities, housewives, 

' I . ' / , ■ / ' , ■ ■ - ■ 

released from the re^p.onsi*^ilities 6f preschool children, and-^tiiti^ens who 

simply fvrant to satisfy somfe^ specialj interest, pre js^ming to the urban univer- 
sities^ in great numbers'*. ^5)' ^ 

An urjjan university^ must serve all elemejtits of a div^r^e society; it 
should be void. of ttfe elitism sometimes found in traditional universities. 

addition, it should be relevant and cqntempora^ry in its teaching, research,^ 
and pUj)lic service*' responsibilitites^-and senSxtive t^^ ttie issues and .problems 
of the -community it serves and ^hich -surrbynds it. / ^ ^ 

It is assumed that thfe urbanXunivers^ty will liave an urban "mission^ 
statement, a commitment ' to the education of the efducationally digadvar 
promotion ofc community outreach programs, involvement in urban reses 
dedicat^ion to a program fot lif^-longt^-learnins^ 

l|ie city c^n of f er a broad variety^f research, cultural intellectual 
Resources not found in smaller communities./ The great museums, art galleries, 

r V * * * ' • / ■ J. . / - . .' 

concert *Halls, playhouses, libraries and zoological gardens^ already a part^ 
(j)f the urban scene, are adv^nt^ges not to he overlooked/ Real, rather^ than ' 
|.magifiary, problems are abundant and waiting to be solved. The medical studi^nt 

ainple clinical materials. Th6;, engineer^ and s^enjti^t can rel«ate to the 
iramatic developments of industrial technology/and ul^ilize tl>e city's industirial 
nd' research f aQiliti.es^6) The entire 'urb^ cpiwnunity i^ a laboratory and 
learning center. * > 
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. "A- . ,. , ^- 

Implicit in the "fine tuning" of an ur^an campus is the establishment 

of a faculty and staff who pos^^ss foresight, creativity, determination and 

flexibility. "Tried axid true" attitudes and melihods may not be the most 

effective tools for implanting the desire to* leara in a student body with 

as wide a variety of personality and age a#;^ those atttracted to an urban 

-university. -Instant urbanization is not "possible for an institution that: 

may h^ive been tied to tra<^it;ibnal philosophies for a hundred years. While 

tl^ere can be no absolute ^formula or recipe for success iri the administratio-n 

of an urban institution 6f higher learning, certainly the key lies with a 

recognition on the part of administrators and faculty that their- consumers 

are distinctly differem: from the traditional student. \ 

In the book. Patterns for Life Lon^ Learning , the authors Wharton, 

He^burgh, and Miller address the traditional problems colleges and univer- 

vSltAes; they state that: " , 

"Higher educatidii is caught Ijgtween the. traditional expectations and*' 
the demand of ics constituents. Young students call for education 
that helps them/ relate "formal course work to societal needs and 
' search for solutions to societal problems. Middle aged and older 
citizens call for. new on-the-job arrangements in education that 
help them adapt to social and technological changes. Disadvantaged ^ 
persons call for equal opportunities in education that jUnprove tlteir 
skills an4 knowledge. The constituents, indeed the public as a whole, 
, will not let the campus remain a haven ot a sanctuaryi) , 

"Instead, the population, through national concensus and government 
policy, looks to higher . education for ideas and talent in solvin|^ ^ 
urbaQ problems, for assistance in. balancing social and technological 
aiblutiorfs, and for help in overcoming confusidh and discord^ ^ ^ 

"Slowly, but positively, ^^education has accepted the challfemge, as xt^ 
has joined with government, industry, and other segments of the com- 
munity in cooperative efforts such as the continuing-educ^iop ,purricula, 
the pcograjn for the disadvantaged, the training }s)f, persohsXto help ^undfer- 
develOTgtd countries; and^the fundamental and applied resea/ch. ^liglier 
education is beginning to'^abandon its traditional uijilateral function 
for miiltilateral approaches^^more responsive tp the human hopes and . 
needs of the learning society. 

. ■ 

"The j:amp;as and community are now required to reach mutual purposes on 
objectives and -approaches, plan cooperatively, c^rry on joint programs, 
ongoing iijterdependent curricula, share facilities, and ^^ise communications' 
technology. Rather than being peripheral, as a client receiving fringe 
benefits and ^^ervices, the cofomunity should serve as % learning center 
for educational organizations and institutions, and citizens'^ should 
participate as advisors in all phases of education and training activity, 
from ((Planning to achi^ement. . ^ • ' . 
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"Higher education is beginning to abandon its traditional tinilate^al- 
function for Inulrtilatera]^"aptproaches and become more responsive tb 

' human hopes and needs of the learning society. "(6) 

.« * ■ ■ • , ■ 

The CQUiprehensive urban university-j with its flexibility dnd its 

resources, is the one vehicle, with local and regional cooperation,, which 
could have a tremendous impact in finding solutions to some of the social 
and environmental problems. %that now confront us. 

-With 125 member institutions in the Association of Urban Universitiei, 
certainly there will be 125 different approaches to success. 1 Under the defini- 
tion of an urban ui^iversity used in this article, there are 7t distinctly urban 
institutions, differing in style, offerings, and philosophies. The range extends 
from George Peabody College (Nashville) t© Howar|^ University (Distr.ict^of, Col- 
umbia) to CUNY; student bodies •from 823 (full-time students) at the University 
of Atlanta to 129,570 at CUNY. The following list gives a suggestion of the 
importance of an urban institution -to those consumers of education who can 
acquire training or a'degree only through the part-time route. Washington, D.C., 
for instance, with its fivefmajpr universities, carries the highest percentages 
of part-time jstudents; American University topsr every university in the country* 
with 65.4 percent of their students in the part-time categbry, and George! Wash- 
ington University- i^ close behind with 64* percent. 
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Name of University 



ALABAMA - 

University of Alabama-Birmingham^ 
ARIZONA ' V ' 
University of Arizon a-Tuc son 
CALIFORNIA 

California Statg, Los Angeles ^ 
Cali£^)rnia State U. , San Deigo^ 
Caiifctrnia State U. , San Francisco 

University of Califo^rnia-L. A. 



Located in Cities with a 
least 250,000. 
* Each Uniy;e'rsity grants a 
-professidnal schodls 'and 
URBAN" UNIVERSITIES 



TOTAL FT GRAND TOTAL- % of PT 
Students ^Headcount Students 



5,587 9,471(3,884)^ 41.00 



18,889 27,706(8,817) 



11,253 24,832(13,5750 

lC88^ 33,344(14,458) 

13,223 23,219(9,996) 

29,025 3;., 088(2, 063) 



COLOMDO 



Univej^sity of Denver 



DISiyRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University 
Catii|kMLc University 
Georgetown UniveTs^iJty 
George Washington University 
Howard University 



'6,366 8,614(2,148) 




) 



5,290 15,326(10,0: 

4 ,-123 6,682(2,559 
4,042 7,925(3,883) 

7,608 21,164(13,536) 

7,354 9,301(1,^47) 



5) 



FLORIDA 



UniV ersi4:y of Miami, Coral Gables 



10,480 13,640(3,160) 



GEORGIA 



University of Atlanta 

Georgia" State University-Atlanta 



823 1,167(^344) ' 
&,261 18,553(10,292) 



( 



31.80 



(54-. 68 
43.36 
43'. 05 

52.30 



2^. 20 



• 65.40 
. 3?. 2^ 
48.90 
64.00 
20.90 



23-16 



29.47 
55.47 



population of at 

Ph^ p. , and iias 
graduate schoals» 

■ 1". 

TOTAL POPULATION 
of Urban Area 



739,274 



351,667 



7,032,075 ■ 
1, 357^854' 
3,i09,519 

7,032,075 



^ 1,227 i 529 



^61,123 



If 
ft 
l« 
II 



1,267 „79^ 



1,390,164 . 
1,390,164 



2, 



Name of ^InivBrslty 



r 



, Located in Cities with a population of at 
/ / least 250,000. 

-Eaoh-^University granrts a Ph.D., and has 
profe^^Siorial schools and graduate schools. 
URBAN lONIVERSITJES ^ V ' 



TOTAL GRAND TOTAL- ' of RT T^)TAL POPULATION 
Students Headcount Students of Urban Area 



ILLINOIS ^ V . 

V ^ • . ^ ' ■ . a" 

DePaul, Chic'agp ^ 4,0^6 

Illinois Institute of Technology 3,21^7 

Loyola ■ , \ 8 ,.733 

Northwestern , 11,244 

University of Chicago 7,747 



9,194(5,168) .56.21 

6,325(3,038) 48.03 

13,800(5,067) 36.70 

14,^52(3,628) 24.42 

11,421(3,674) 32.16 



6,978,947 

II 



II 
II 



KENTUCKY 

University of^ Louisville 
LDUISIAJTA 



7,058 ° "12,230(5,283) 43.20 



826,553' 



Louisiana State University, 
New Orleans • 



8,155 12,269(4,114) 33.50 



1,045,809 



\.. 



MARYLAND 

— '. ^ 

John Hopkins University 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College 
Northeastern University 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan State-Landing 
^ University of Mi<j5higan--Ann Arbor 
Univei:sity of Detroit 
Wayne State , 

MISSOURI ' . 

St. Louis Unive'tsity 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 
University of. Missouri^ St. Louis 
Washingt6n University' , 

. NEVADA - * * ' ' 



University o^ Nevada Las Vegas 



V 
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4,275 9,538(5^,263) 



17,381 
i6,084 



35,200 
30,087 
5,0,32 
20,86,2 



5,006 
6,460 
7,154 
8-, 019 



23,581(6,200) 
33, 893(17, 809> 



44,966(^766)' 
.^7,317(7,230) 
8,806.(3,774) 
33,909(13,047) 



10,843(5,837) 
10,459(3,999) 
12,155(5,00>) 
10,00^(2,883) 



3,-671 , 5,96241.-291) , 

•■•8 ,■. f 



55.10 , 



21.01. 
52.50 



21.71 
1'9.37 
42.80 
35.20 



53.JfO 
38.20 
'41.10 
26.40 



38.40 



895,222 



2,753,700 
2,753,: 



378,423 
234,103 
4,199,931 



2,363,017 
1,253,916 
2,363,017 



273,285 



3, 



Name of University 



iAicactiu xn uxcxes wxcn a:popuxacion or ac 
least 250,000^ - — ^ : , 
Each University grants a Ph.D. , and has * 
professional schools and graduate schools. 
URBAN UNIVERSITIES 



piAL FT GRAND TOTAL- 7. of PT TOTAL POPULATION 
Students Headcount Students pf UrbaiT Area 



NEW MEXICO 



University of New Mexico-Albuquerque 14,365 

5 * 



18,981(4,616) 24.41 



NEW YORK 



Columbia U. , New York qity ^ 
CUNY, New York 'City( total city, sys 
.Fordham U. , 'Bronx ^ 
r New York U. , New York City^ 
Pratt U* , Brookly^Jin 
University of Rochester 
SUNY, Albany (total st'^te $ystem) 
. St.^ John's U, New ^ork City 
) Universityo of ' Syracuse^ \ 
Yeshiva, New York City / 

NORTB CAROLINA . ' » 



11,820 
tena.29,570 
7,2^3 
. 13,500 
'-3,264 
6,228 
244,316 
6,323 
• 14, 675 
2,219 



15,432 
238,851 
14, '297 
28,400 
4,426 
8,426 
382,797 
16,626 
23', 232 
'3,216 



( 3,612) 
(.109,281) 
( 6,034) 
CM, 900) 
( 1,162) 
( 2,198) 
(138, "^81) 
( '8,303) 
( '8,557) 
( 997) 




11/571,899 

1,471,701 
11»571,899 
1,471,701 
. 882,667 

11, 571,^899 
636,50^ 
11,571,899 



•University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

OHIO ^ 

Case Western Reserve, Cleveland 
University of Akron. 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 

■ 

Tulsa University 

OREGON ' „ ' 

Portland University „ 

PENNSYLVANIA 



5,873 7,856(1,983) 25.24 



6,684 
11,219 
22,536 
•8,563 



3,857 



1*324 



8,9330l249// 
2t),235||;0l6). 
-36;2|i(;cL3,^6) 
14,|p(5,982) 



mil ' 




024(700) 



25.17 
44.55 
36.7.2^ 
41.10 



4055(2,09*8). 35.23 



34.58 



603,895. 



2,oe4,m 

, 679^239 
1,384,851 
692, 571 



476, 945 <s 



1,009,129 



Drexel, Philadelphia' " 
Duquesne U., Pittsburgh 
Lehigh, Bethlpham ,\ 
Penn State, Philadelphia 
Temple U., Philadelphia 
Universit;^ of Pennsylvania/ 
•' ■ ■ ■ ^ f 



r 



■ 5,/l33 8,409('3,276) 38.95 4,817,914 

5,611- . 8,359(?.,^748) 32.80 , 2,401,245 

^,399 6,012(1,613) 26.82 540,551 

45,123 64,931(20,048) 31.30 , 4,817,914 

li7,931 31,049(13,118).^ 42.20 v 

|4,657 19,435(4,678)^- 24.10 ' ' " 
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J 



NamQ of liniversity 



PENNgyiVANIA cont'd 



University of Pittsburgh 
Villand^a l/. Philadelphia 



uiqacea m cj.es wicn a popuiacion ox at 

' " — ^ " least 250,000. \=-^'=£==:;^--- - --^.^ 

f ' Each University grants a Ph.D., and has 

. profes§.ional schools and graduate schools. 
UfeBAN U^IVERSiyES ^? ' 

. ■ • % ' ■ - / ■ ' 

TOTAL 'FT GRAND TOTAL- ' Z of PT TOTALS^PULATION 
Students ^ QH eadeount »#budents of Urba§ Area 



19,670 
6,865 



T 



32,366(12,690) 
10, 305 ( 3,440) 



39.22 
33.38 



2,401,245 
1,357,854 



SOUTH /-CAROLINA 



Clemson; University , . ' 7,386 

University of South Carolina, 

Columbia . - . 14,741 

TENNESSEE ' rf- - ' 

George Peabody College , Nashville 1,041 

Memphis St^ujxfe.U., Memphis 12,187 

University 'of Tennessee, Knoxviile 20,795 



10,112(2,726) 26. 9^ 
20,278(5,53^7) 27.30 



1,594( 553) 34.69 
20, 194(8, 007)'- 39.60 
26,767(5,972) 22.31 



299,502 
322^,880 



541,108 
770,120 
400,337 



> TEXAS : . . 

T^as Christian U. ^ Fort Worth 
UniveifSity ©f Dallas 
University of Houston, 
University -of Texas, Austin 



4,665 ■ 6,405X1,740) 27.10 762,086 

967 1,561( 59.4) 38.05 1,555,950 

16,676 27,553(10,877) 39.47 ' 1,985,031 

28,578 39,089(10,511) 26.88 295,516 



VIRGINIA 



Commqnwealth -U. , Richmond 



WISCONSIN ^ ■ 

^ University of Wisconsiin, Milwaukee 
IJarquette University, Milwaulcee 




10,842 17,035(6,553) 



24,943( 9,828) 
9,869'C 2,340) 



38.46 



39.40 
23.70 



518^319 



1,403,68^ 



**From College & Ifaiveirsity Enrollments xt;! "^erica, 1973-7% » 

g?tatisti"cs, Interpretations & Trends., In\ellec't^ Feb. 1974, 'Garland G. Parker. 
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The above index suggests and presents evidence that \these Urban 
UtH.ve^«4ties have made the conntiitment of encouraging educational 
development and offering services and programs to citizens who were ^ 
pre^vribusly denied, access • to higher education for traditional reasons, r \ 
Through the Urban University the concept of perpdtual growth and life*- r 
^long learning will expand. The uniqueness of the^ university in the .Qity,\ 
where tine- people are , will triable the citizenry to ke^p current ♦and ' con- . 
temporary to meet the numerous change? that adcur in our woi:^^. dnd life. 
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